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extinguished by the heathenism and priestcraft of| you drive unhappy christendom into your sheep- 
Rome. Many who were capable of casting a look folds. With you, fear takes the place of love in 
into the future, became dispirited, and gave them- the gospel! Only believe firmly in the devil! This 
selves up to lamentation; yet those who viewed personage is of great importance to you. And 
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From the Scotsman. 
NOTES ON GERMANY—THE NEW REFORMA.- 
TION—RONGE’S OPINIONS. 

The attendance of the people on public worship 
affords, perhaps, the safest criterion by which a 
stranger can judge of the state of religious feeling 
in a foreign country which he visits; and, tried by 


this test, the external indications of religious sen-|** 


timent in Germany corresponded closely with the 
representations whic h we presented in our last 
notice. In the rural districts, whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, the churches were filled— 
in some places, crowded—at a very early hour in 
the morning (in summer from 6 to 9 o’clock,) with 
the peas: ant perel ation of both sexes. ‘They dined 
at twelve o’clock, and spent the afternoon in shoot- 
ing at targets, dancing, smoking, drinking beer, or 
other amusements. In the towns, nearly nine- 


tenths of the congregations of Roman Catholic ( 


churches were women, and the few males present 
were, generally speaking, old men and boys. In 
the Protestant churches the males might amount 
to two-tenths of the congregations, and among 
them might be seen a few more individuals in 
middle life; but, generally speaking, the active, 
intelligent, and middle-aged men were not fre- 
quenters of the churches of either sect, in any 
adequate proportion to their numbers. ‘These 
facts indicated that the educated public mind of 
Germany had forsaken the external forms of re- 
ligion, as taught in the established churches of the 
country, while it had not embodied itself in any 
other forms or institutions. 

In this state of things Johannes Ronge publish- 
ed his ** Cali’’ to a new reformation, and so far as 
he has hitherto proceeded, he has thrown himself 
on the German mind in its actual condition. He 
has not announced new articles of faith, or new 
forms of church government, but simply preached 
freedom for religious opinions from all lay and 
clerical domination. He casts the Pope, the 
Bishops, and the State, equally overboard, and 
proposes to place religious power in the hands of 
the people. But to convey the spirit of his ad- 
dress, we shall allow him to speak for himself.— 
In his ** Call’’ he says—** Only a few months ago 

a dense cloud of darkness overshadowed our minds, 
which became ever deeper and deeper. It appear- 
ed as if the mental attainments of the preceding 
century were destined to be buried in the tomb of 


the nineteenth; as if the civilization of Europe| 


should sink under the load of religious hypocrisy 


and barbarism, the offspring of Jesuitry and Piet-| 


ism; as if the spirit of christianity itself should be 


fairs; who had penetrated deeply into the drift of been taught to play from your earliest infancy? 
the hierarchies of the land, and appreciated cor- ‘The highest science is truly this—to uftdéerstand 
rectly the power of the German public mind, our time; and the most powerful logic is that 
never, even in this their midnight gloom, lost, which, from historical premises, draws practical 
courage or yielded to despair. ‘hey perceived conclusions to advance the well-being and dignity 
that the fabric of Romish tyranny, founded on of humanity, the salvation and happiness of our 


falsehood and hypocrisy, would, sooner or later, fatherland!”’ 
be shattered to pieces by the christian spirit of the ‘* But is it only the Priests of Rome who utter 
age. And the event has justified their anticipa-|these accusations? No. ‘There are clergymen 
tions. In point of fact, as the pretensions of Rome, called Protestant who scruple not to take open 
and the insolence of Jesuitism exceeded all bounds, part with Rome, because (as some of them have 
and as a portion of the pietistical-Protestant clergy candidly avowed) their worldly interests are en- 
vied with Jesuitism itself in hierarchical encroach-|dangered. A traitorous priesthood everywhere 
ments, recommending and striving to introduce sells Christ for silver and gold, but this Protestant 
auricular confession, family espionage, and other hierarchy and priesthood is by far more despicable 
abuses, the deeply oppressed christian soul of man than that of Rome, because its guilt is double.— 
wakened with wrathful energy; the spirit of the Oh! would the world believe it, if conviction were 
age burst its degrading fetters, and tore to shreds not forced on it by facts, that so-called Protestant 
the veil of hypocritical sanctity which covered the preachers and religious instructors more willingly 
bald heads of the modern sinful Pharisees.” * * give the hand of fellowship to Jesuitism and Pope- 
Wider and wider, and with stormy power, the ry than come out of their corrupt limbo of affect- 
excitement epread abroad. ‘ Save us!’ cried thou- ed sanctity and of hierarchical conceit;—that Ger- 
sands of voices; ‘we thank thee, God, that we,man men and fathers prefer surrendering their 
have lived to see this duy!’ exclaimed grey-head- names and their children to hierarchy (Rome) and 
ed men, who, animated by the purest patriotism, Cossack barbarism (Russia,) rather than exchange 
had, in the years 1813 and 1814, risked their their tithes and official fees for an honorable main- 
lives in the trenches and in the field for freedom. |tenance? But the true spirit of Protestantism 
** Rome and her -‘aves jest no time in bringing neither can nor will forgive such conduct. Al- 
this holy enthusiasm under suspicion as dangerous |"eady has it pronounced a strict and righteous 
to the state, as socialistic, and so forth; they be- judgment upon many of these pietistical abettors 
took themselves to their old sin against the Holy of Jesuitism and priestcraft, and the others will 
host, to bringing mind under suspicion; they "0t escape. Woe to you who mock and scorn 
suspected and continued to suspect the spirit of the spirit of true christianity! Your tongues shall 
God in man, and to brand that spirit as crimi-| become dumb, and your hands shall become para- 
nal—they calumniated the patriotism and love of !yzed! See how the flame flashes brighter and 
freedom of the German nation, as high treason. |>righter in the really Protestant church! Woe to 
For a brief space the movement was misunder- YOu Who dare to arrest the wheel of the world’s 
stood, partly because at first the enthusiasm ap- history; it will crush us to atoms.” 
peared too general and strong;—partly, because Another address to the * Catholic schoolmas- 
from differences in the reports of the events at ters’ of Germany, dated * Laurahuette, October, 
Schneidemuehl and Breslau, the victory of the 1843,’ was published by Ronge even before the 
nineteenth century seemed still undecided. But Holy Coat of Treves was exhibited, and we have 
when the union of the congregations took place; before us also a list of several other ** calls’’ and 
when it was clearly perceived that the nineteenth ** addresses’? from himself and the priests who 
century would no longer quarrel (hadern) about have joined him, all breathing a spirit similar to 
this or that article of belief; that the new age cast that embedied in the above extract. ‘They are re- 
from it all hatred founded on differences of faith, printed everywhere, and sold for a few pence, and 
and that now at least the kingdom of christian their circulation is very extensive. 
love was about to begin; when, above all, th If we were to judge by British standards, we 
shout of welcome arose from the greater portion should conclude that the new reformation is merely 
of the Protestant population—then awoke not only an extravagant outburst of German enthusiasm, 
the priestly spirit of Rome, but also that of cor-; which will speedily exhaust itself and die; but 
rupt Pietismus. Few ventured to attack our cause viewed in relation to the mind and circumstances 
itself, for it is so clear and simple that every child of Germany, it appears in a different light. The 
may understand it. They sought for terms with national mind of Germany does not miss the posi- 
which to calumniate it, and bring it under suspi- tive and practical in these addresses, or it hopes 
cion—modern heathenism; want of positive arti- to supply them hereafter. ‘Thirty years of the 
cles of faith; want of scientific foundation—these boldest speculation in religion have (whether right 
are the taunts with which they seek to put down ur wrong) convinced the people that neither Pope- 
the new Reformation.” He then retorts on the ry nor Protestantism, as now established in that 
Romish clergy, and accuses them of heathenism, country, meets the wants of the age, and with 
of substituting saints and relics, Popes, Bishops, headlong zeal they proceed to shake themselves 
Jesuits, monks and nuns, as objects of reverence free from both. What they shall substitute in 
and imitation in place of God Almighty and Jesus! their place, they reserve for the subject of future 
Christ. ** Hypocrisy, lies, and idolatry,’ »” he con-| deliberation. 
'tinues, ‘* are the precepts and the fruits of Popery,| On the 15th of September, 1845, a meeting was 
and the devil is the bugbear (Popanz) with which'held at Stuttgardt, at which Ronge was present. 
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Twenty-four delegates from distant congregations, 
and a large assemblage not only of resident mem- 
bers, but of distinguished and influential men from 
different German states, attended. ‘The south- 
west of Germany was constituted a province of 
the new church. ‘The votes were taken by con- 
gregations, and the right of independent women 
to vote was carried by 43 to 11. All the congre- 
gations have the right of managing their own af- 
fairs according to their Jocal habits, manners, and 
interests, and the organization of the congregations 
was reserved for another meeting. Nearly two 
hundred congregations have already been organ- 
ized, and their constitutions will probably be tol- 
lowed in Wirtemberg. A Concilium is to be held 
at Frank fort-on-the-Maine, and a Synod annually, 
to manage the business of the body. 

Austria and Bavaria prohibit meetings and gag 
the press, by the strong arm of power, in order to 
resist the movement, but in all other parts of Ger- 
many the flame spreads like wildfire. Ronge en- 
ters cities in triumphant processions, his carriage 
is decorated with flowers, dinners are given to 
him, and serenades are performed beneath his 
windows, while the public authorities are con- 
stantly warning and watching, but have never yet 
had the courage to arrest his career. 

We were anxious to discover what class of the 
population took part in these demonstrations, and 
in September last, attended an ordinary Sunday 
meeting of the Reformed Catholic Congregation 
of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. It was held in the 
great hail of the Hotel de Hollande, and present- 
ed an extraordinary spectacle to one accustomed 
to observe ordinary German churches. We were 
informed by the members that it consisted of above 
six hundred souls, of whom we saw more than five 
hundred actually present, and of these about four- 
Jifths were men between the ages of twenty-five 
and fifty, the remainder were women and old 
men, and a few young lads. Their dress and ap- 
pearance indicated that they did not belong to the 
aristocratic nor to the poorer classes, but to the 
middle class of Frankfort citizens in all its grades} 
and we have been assured that the composition of 
the congregations in other localities is more or less 
similar, ‘Ihe whole of what we call the mum- 
mery of the Roman Catholic worship was drop- 
ped, and prayer, praise, and preaching, formed the 
exercises of the day. Ii this portion of the peo- 
ple continue to adhere to the cause, it is clear that 
the new Reformation wants nothing but organiza- 
tion and positive principles in accordance with 
the public mind, to render it at once stable and 
important. 

While these movements are proceeding in the « 
Roman Catholic chureh, the Protestant church is 
divided into three great sections and deeply agita- 
ted. We shall present a brief sketch of their prin- 
ciples and position in our next publication. 

licences 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES OF A WELL. 
GOVERNED MIND. 

In the Intelligencer of the 13th inst., I obse 
an article under the head of ** Dyspepsia,” which 
gave rise to some reflections, that I feel free to 
offer to the readers of the paper for their exami- 
nation. Especially would I address my remarks 
to the young, whv are, or ought to be, particularly 
interested in this matter, 

I am no medical genius prepared to speak from 
professional skill or experience on this subject: 
but I cannot, for a moment, persuade myself that 
the state or habitude of the mind is dependent on 
the physical condition, so far as is represented in 
the article above noticed. It appears to me that 
the writer has greatly exaggerated the case; and 
alihough I am prepared to enter into sympathy 
with the unhappy fellow-being, who is laboring 
under a grievous bodily malady, by which the 


rved 
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powers of the mind are in some degree impaired; 
yet how far the latter effect takes place through 
our own default or wilfulness, appears to me to be 
a consideration of very great importance, and that 
should engage the serious attention of all, both 
young and old. Lam not, as I have already stated, 
able to speak from professional knowledge on this 
pot. ‘The connexion between mind and body 
is very solemn and mysterious one; and the 
eflect of physical disease on the mental constitu- 
tion, independent of moral causes, must be admit- 
ted. But I cannot avoid the conclusion, that much 
that is referred to a morbid condition of the bodily 
system is the result of an unguarded and fretful 
state of the mind. If we could, with a quick and 
powerful glance, trace the progress of disease from 
its Inception to its termination, how often should we 
find that it had its origin in the violence and irreg- 
ularity of passion; that it was nursed by the indul- 
gence of evil emotions; and that the predominance 
which it finally gained over the mind was the re- 
sult of voluntary, much more than of involuntary 
causes, ‘hat there are many, very many excep- 
ions to this general rule, it would be false, as 
well as cruel, not to admit; but that the benevolent 
Author of our being should have placed the high- 
er and nobler part of man so much at the mercy 
and caprice of the inferior, as some philosophers 
seem to think, is a proposition that holds up so 
disparaging a view of the human condition, that | 
cannot but call the soundness of it in question. 
‘*Go and sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee,”” was the language of Jesus to the im- 
potent man whom he had cured of an infirmity of 
thirty and eight years’ standing. From this we 
are led to infer that the painful state of disease 
under which this poor man so long labored was, 
in a great measure, of his own bringing on; and, 
indeed, from a habit of reflection on this subject, 
| am pretty well prepared to maintain that many, 
very many of the evils to which flesh is supposed 
to be ** heir’’ are of this origin 

What I aim at in this communication is to im- 
press on the minds of all, but in an especial man- 
ner of the young, the necessity of a strict, inter- 
nal government of themselves, an inward self-con- 
trol, by which every wrong feeling or emotion 
may be brought under proper subjection, before it 
be excited to a dangerous, or an inordinate degree 
of action. ‘The benefit to be derived, in a physical 
point of view, from a well-regulated state of mind; 
from a mild, placid, and even temper, acquired by 
an habitual course of self-restraint, can hardly be 
estimated. It is therefore of the greatest import- 
ance to the young, were they to consult no higher 

shyect than their bodily comfort, that they enter 
with earnestness on this species of self-denial; that 
they early learn to curb every wrong feeling, and to 
submit with patience and cheerfulness to every dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence. This is the orand 
elixir of life, which will sweeten every bitter cup, 
ind render fiat not = ton ‘rable, buteasy, which, 
irritated by fretfuluess and aggravated by angry 
and impatie nt emotions, often deprives the poor 
mind of the power self-control, or in 
words, drives it to the verge of distraction. 
16ih, 1845. 


~727e¢ > 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
ANECDOTE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 

rhis celebrated nobleman belonged to that pe- 
culiar class of men who are styled infidels, a class 
often more entitled to our commiseration than cen- 
sure. Men of acute minds, early placed in a situ- 
ation unfavorable to a right view of the subject, 
observing the inconsistency apparent on every 
hand between the profession and the practice of 
christians, and unable to reconcile some of the fa- 
vorite maxims of theology with the rules of com- 
mon sense, very easily fall into the extreme of 


a 


of other 


Z. 


Philada., 12th mo. 





scepticism, and openly proclaim their disbelief in 
the truths of religion altogether. ‘That this false 
position into-which they are driven, is, in a great 
measure, occasioned by the delinque neles of those 
who, while they profess it in words and scruple 
not to make a trade of it, give the practical lie to 
christianity, will be sufficiently shown by the fol- 
lowing anecdote: ** A clergyman of his acquaint- 
ance coming in and finding him 
Institutes, 
have 


reading C 
Lord Bolingbroke said to him, 
caught me reading John Calvin; he was in- 
deed a man of great parts, profound sense, and 
vast learning; he handles the doctrines of grace in 
avery masterly manner.’ ‘ Doctrines of grace!’ 
replied the clergyman, who, as was not then un- 
common even among men of his cloth, thought 
proper to affect an indifference to matters of re- 
ligion, * the doctrines of grace have 
kind together by the ears.” ‘Il am surprised to 
hear you say so,’ answered Lord Bolingbroke, 
‘you who profess to believe and to preach chris- 
lianity. ‘Those doctrives are certainly the doctrines 
of the Bible, and if I believe the Bible I must be- 
lieve them. And, let me seriously tell you, that 
the greatest miracle in the world is the subsistence 
of christianity, and its continued preservation as a 
religion, where the preaching of it is committed 
to such unchristian wretches us you!’ ”’ 
- 8 eee ~- 
For F riends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


EXTRACT FROM “MEMOIRS OF WHITEFIELD, 
This celebrated preacher, and indefatigable la- 
borer in the cause of religion, entered on his pub- 
lic career at a very early period of life. Le. was 
remarkable for great vivacity of mind, a zeal which 
uothing could daunt, and a courage which only rose 
in proportion to the degree of obstacle or danger 
he was called to encounter. He had extraordinary 
powers of eloquence, which he was ambitious to 
employ in the service of his Divine Master—his 
extreme ardor of devotion, in some instances, over- 
powered his better judgment, and led him into the 
commission of acts, and the too free utterance of 
sentiments which, on a subsequent review of his 
life and more mature reflection, he was led to con- 
demn, and with great honesty and candor, As 
likely to afford a useful hint to young persons of 
lively and sanguine temperament, | am 
to copy it for the benefit of such. ‘Those who 
have recently entered, or are just entering, on a 
course of public religious duty, will find it greatly 
to their advantage to avail themselves of the ex- 
perience of Whitefield, as here recorded: 


. , 
ul¥in’s 


‘You 


set all man- 


induced 


** Yesterday” says lie in one of his letters writ- 
ten on board shia, ‘1 made an end of revising all 
my journals. Alas! in how many things | 
have judged and acted wrong. I have been too 
rash and hasty in giving eharacters, both of per- 
sons and places. 1 have been too bitter in my 
zeal. Wild-fire has been mixed with it, and I 
find that I frequently wrote and spoke in my own 
spirit, when | thought I was writing and speaking 
by the assistance of the spirit of God. 1 have like- 
wise too much made inward impressions { imagina- 
tions ] my rule of acting, and too soon, and too ex- 
plicitly, published what had been better kept in long- 
er, or told after my death. By these things I have 
hurt the blessed cause [ would delend, and also 
stirred up anaes opposition. This has humbled 
me much and has made me think of a saying of 
Henry; ‘Joseph had more honesty than he had pol- 
icy, or he never would have told his dreams.’ At 
the same time I cannot but praise God who filled 
me with so much of his holy fire, and carried me, 


alas! 





a poor weak youth, through such a torrent, both of 
popularity and contempt, and set so many seals 
bless him for 
my judgment a little more; for giving me 
to see and confess, and | hope, in some degree, to 
correet and amend some of my former mistakes.” 
Such is the testimony of W hitefield, 


to my unworthy minisirations. I 
ripening 














ORIGIN OF BAPTISM, 


It has long been the view of the Society of 
Friends that many of the ordinances, rituals, and 
doctrines, which are now held to be essential by 
a large portion of the so-called christian church, 
were derived from the Jews and Pagans, and 
were engrafied upon the pure and simple religion 
promulgated by Jesus Christ and his early disci- 
ples and apostles, by the worldly wise and the 
great who came after them, and who embraced 
christianity without having been thoroughly im- 
bued with its spirit. 

It appears by the following extract from a letter 
of M. M. Noah, a learned Jew of New York, to 
James Herring, of the same city, which we ex- 
tract from a late number of the New York Tri- 
bune—that baptism, which in some form or other 

| 

is considered as the means of initiation into the 
church, by the great mass of professors, is nothing 
more than a Hebrew custom, akin to circumcision, 
and had its origin in the time of the Patriarch 

Jacob. 
“Circumc) a a d 
Aircumeision and baptism were the initiatory 
rites for the admission of Hebrew children into 
the established religion; and these two rites were 
inseparable from the earliest periods, but they are 
not both of the same divine authority. ‘The im- 
pression I know prevails, that baptism received 
its original form, and derived its observance from 
the apostle John, who baptized Jesus in the Jor- 
dan; but it is evident, that the baptism by John 
was the induction to a new faith and not a new 
practice. Jesus, born a Jew, had received the 
iMitiatory rites in infancy, and understood them 
well. Maimenides—great authority always among 
Jews and Christians, as a wise interpreter of the 
law—says, (Issur. Biah, Cap. 13) ‘* Israel was 
admitted into the covenant by three things; by 
circumcision, by baptism, and by sacrifice. Cir- 
cumcision was in Egypt, as itis said, ‘None uncir- 
cumcised shall eat the Passover.” Baptism was in 
the wilderness, before the giving of the law, as ‘it 
is said, ‘‘Thou shalt sanctify them to-day, and 
to-morrow let them wash their garments;’ and 
sacrifice, as it is said, ‘And he sent the young 
men of the Children of Israel, and they offered 
burnt offerings, they offered them for all Israel.’”’ 
ptism dates from the time of 
Jacob, when he received into the Church the 
young women of Sichem, and other heathens who 


‘The origin of b 


1 


lived with him. Jacob said to his family, (Gen. 
xxxv. 2.) and to all that were with him, ** Put 
away from you the strange Go Is and be ye clean, 
and change your garments.’’ Even Ezra, also 
great auth rity, af ‘he ye clean” 
to the washing and purification of the bo 
the origin of baptism. 

It is certain that heathens who become converts 
to the religion of the Jews, were admitted by cir- 
cumcision, and baptismwas inseparably joined to it. 

“Whenever,” says Maimenides, ‘ta heathen is 
willing to be joined to the covenant of Israel, and 
place himself under the wings of the Divine ma- 
jesty, and ta ke of the law upon him vol- 
untarily, circumcision, baptism, and ablution are 
required.” 


plies the words 
i J 

; 
dy; hence 


c 

i 
t 

ke the yo 


| 
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proselytes in such vast numbers that they were 
received by baptism or washing only. Ifa man, 
the 7riumviri or the Judicial Consistory charged 
with this duty, when placed in the water, instruct- 
ed him in some of the weightier obligations of the 
law, and plunged him in, so that every part of the 
body was immersed, not the tip of a finger was 
left exposed; hence the difference between sprink- 
ling and immersion in baptism. If an Israelite, 
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‘This practice continued to the reign of 
Solomon; but at that period other nations became * 





says Maimenides, finds a heathen infant and bap- 
izes him for a proselyte, he becomes a member 
of the church, and baptism was always adminis- 
tered by persons regularly ordained or appointed 
for that purpose, and witnesses and written testi- 
mony were necessary to prove the fact. 
lytes, however, were unwillingly made at all 
umes, for many were tenacious of their old cus- 
toms, and fell again to idolatry, so that finally 
baptism was gradually abandoned, and it is only 
now practised when a Christian female desires to 
become a Jewess, and then under very consider- 
able restrictions aud ceremonies. : 

You will thus perceive that the rite of baptism 
dates from the time of Jacob, and by the wisest 


Prose- 


interpreters of the law was pronounced a Jewish 
rite, and followed circumcision.” 


- -7ee > = 


From an old collection. 
DYING. 
My hour is come. But no unthought of hour, 
W hose gloomy presence ¢ hills my soul with drea . 
It steals as oe ntly o’e rmy weary he irt, 
- ? - . 

As the fund parent’s fuotsteps round the cradle, 
Where innocent beauty sleeps. 


Since the first opening of my youthful mind; 


Sometimes in hours of gladness would the thought, 
Calmly as angels’ voices heard in dreams, 
Forbid the unmeaning laugh, of careless joy, 
And melt each feeling into pensive sadness; 
Sometimes in midnight musings, when the soul 
Was weary of existence, it would come 

In many a flash of wild and strange delight; 

I found no pleasure in the youthful spring, 

For the bright kindlings of the morning cloud; 
My spirit lingered on the waning year, 

On the last blushes of the sunset heaven, 

And the red leaf that whispered it must fall; 


, 


I loved to gaze on beauty; but it was not 
The airy form and features bright with smiles, 
But the pale cheek where Death had gently laid 
His first light touch and left it lovely still 

I have lain for hours beneath the aged tree 
That casts its shadows o’er the homes of death 


} 


When evening sunshine pt on every leaf 
g { : 


And all around was still. 1 have marked the or ; 
Some nameless as I wish my own to be— 
Some graved with all the high parade of death 
Some with lone stones and mess fast creep 


As cold oblivion gathers o’er the names 


Of those who rest below—then I dismissed 


Life and its changes from my heart, awhile, 

And thought of death, till it became familiar. 

I thought the humblest unremembered one 

Was laid there with a sigh; some with warm tears, 
Some with the grief that time could never lieal, 
With love enduring as the aching heart, 

WhoSe love became desp 


That souls once full of high and heavenly musings, 


iir; and could it be 


Souls that could ch 1 affec tion to their eraves, 
Were mingling with the dust that closed them i 
No! the long grass springs yearly from their bed, 
The violet there renews its annual flower, 

And sure the image of the heavenly nature 


} 


Is durable as they; oh, you may close the coffin 


Heap high the earth upon their breast, and bind 
The rocky arches of the ponderous tomb; 
The soul will barst its bondage; yes, will smile 


At those memorials man felt bound to rais 


While it springs upwards to its native home. 


Oft in the loneliest watches of the nicht 

When silence rested on the s!umberi: ¢ world 
When the leaf stirred not; but serene in he 

The moon and stars went on their clorious way 
And the winds dared not breathe, while eartl 
And wondered at their beauty; I have thought 
if when the weary cares of life are ended 


My spirit might have rest in fields of light; 
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a 
And dwell in mansions calm and blest as they! 
Why might it not? it is clay that binds it down. 

) ' . 

But oft even now the spirit throws off its chain 

And hurries upward through the vast of heaven 
Beyond heaven’s utmost bounds; even now, it ranges 


Bevond the farthest star whose faintir 9 ray 


Scems trembling into darkness; and borrows thence 
Em is deep, and strong imagining! 

With t yhts more beautiful than earth affords, 
And f ; a friend in each bright wanderer there! 
Then irely when the bands of clay are loosed 

And the strone prison of the soul is broken, 

It will rise high above its boldest flight, 

Al« its cares, above its joys and sorrows, 

And rest not, till it breathes the heavenly air 

And folds its pinions at the throne of God. L. G. P 


i 


ni Riel inte 
A VIOLENT HAIL STORM. 

To the seventh posta at the foot of the Sierra 

Papalguen, the country was quite level, with a 


coarse herbage and a soft peaty soil. ‘The hovel 


here was remarkably neat, the posts and rafters 
being made of about a dozen dry thistle stalks 
bound together with thongs of hide; and by the 


support of these lonic-like columns, the roof and 
sides were thatehed with reeds. We were here 
told a fact, which I could not have credited, if I 
had not had partly ocular proof of it; namely, that, 
during the previous night, hail as large as small 
ipples, and extremely hard, had fallen with such 
violence as to kill the greater number of the wild 
One of the men had already found thir- 
teen deer (Cervus campestris) lying dead, and I 


saw their fresh hides. Another of the party, a few 
minutes alter my arrival, brought in seven more 


animals. 


Now, I well know that one man without dogs 
could hardly have killed seven deer in a week.— 
The men believed they had seen about fifteen dead 
ostriches part of one of which we had for dinner;) 
and they s bout evi- 


smaller 


id that several were running ; 


Numbers of 


) i 
dently blind in one eye. 


birds, as ducks, hawks, and partridges, were kill- 
ed. I saw of the Jatter with a black mark on 
its back, as if it had been struck with a paving- 
stone. A fence of thistle-stalks round the hovel 


was nearly broken down; and my informer putting 
his head out to see what was the matter, received 
a severe cut, and now wore a bandage. The storm 


was said to have been of limited ext we cer- 


tainly saw from our last night’s bivouae a dense 
cloud and ligt rin this direction. It is mar- 


trong animals as deer could 


thus have been killed; but I have no doubt, from 
the evidence I e given, that the story is not in 
the least exagg ted. I am glad, however, to 
lave its ere y supported by the Jesuit Dro- 


, wi king of a country much to 
the northward, savs, ** Hail fell of an enormous 
| numbers of cattle: the Indians 


hence called the place Lalegraicavalea, m aning 
‘the little whit os.’’’ Dr. Malcolmson, also, 
nforms me witnessed, in 1831, in India, 
1 hafl storm, w killed numbers of large birds, 
ind much injured the eattle. ‘These hail-stones 
were fi ( is ten inches in circumference, 

! another w !two ounces. ‘They plough- 
ed up a gravel walk like musket-balls, and passed 
through vlass w ws, making round holes, but 


not cracking them.— Darwin’s Journal of a Voy- 
age Round the-World. 
ae 
RANKLIN’S MODE OF LENDING MONEY 


1 
‘*T send you ] 


rewith, a bill of ten louis d’ors. 
[ do not pret to give much; I only lend it to 
you. When you return to your country, you can- 
not fail of getting into some business that w lh, in 

ible you to pay your debts. In 
you meet another honest man, in 
s, you will pay me by lending the 
money to him, enjoining him to discharge the debt 


course of time, ¢ 
that case, when 


! | ‘ 
Simtiar aistre 
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by a like operation when he shall be able, and 
shall meet with such another opportunity. I hope 
it may thus pass through many hands before it 
meets with a knave to stop its progress. ‘This is 
a trick of mine to do a great deal of good with a 
little money. I am not rich enough to afford much 
in good works, and so am obliged to be cunning, 
and make the most of a little.” 


a 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
Addressed to the Reader. 

A year has fled! and numbered with the past 
Are days misspent or hours well employed— 
The joys and sorrows of a year, at last 
Have left us little save a dreary void; 
Still may stern mem’ry bring before the mind 
Some strong impressions that have left their trace 
In characters, which, clear and well defined, 
Call forth the smile or tear upon the face. 
Ah! happy he who gladly can look back, 
Nor call one action up to mar his peace! 
Who feels that he has walked the Christian’s track 
“Humbly with God” and with a mind at ease! 
But who of all our tempted race can say 
At such an hour,—* There’s nothing to regret;” 
That he hath ever walked in Wisdom’s way, 
And sin hath never his proud heart beset? 


Dread Death perhaps thy early home hath trod,— 
An honored parent, whom thou’st dearly loved 
Hath passed away; and green may grow the sod 
O’er her who all a mother’s love hath proved. 
Or was it her who shared thy every joy; 
Who sympathized with all thy griefs and woes; 
Thy cherished wife—the mother of thy boy, 
Whom God hath taken to his blest repose? 
Or did thy little one—thy darling child 
Sink ‘neath the hand of festering disease,— 
He of the calm blue eye and accent mild,— 
Did Death at last his tortured frame release? 
May be a brother, or a valued friend, 
A sister dear as “ apple of thy eye,” 
With virtues such as man hath rarely penned, 


Have run their race and laid them down to die! 


These are the thoughts that memory may paint 
Whilst ling’ring over many a by-gone scene; 
And thou may’st think how oft with sad complaint 
Thou’st vex’d those parents, who had ever becn 

A bright example to thy thoughtless youth: 
Who strove to train thee in the way of peace,— 
Who taught thy lips to speak the words of truth, 
And joyed to see thy happiness increase.— 
And that loved wife may look up once again 
With her beseeching face and tearful eye, 
As she was wont, when wayward passion’s reign 
Stained thy proud features with its erimson dye. 
That brother, sister, friend, again may stand 
Before thee with a sad and serious face, 
Reproving thee for some unkind command, 
Or teaching thee duties of thy place. 


Thy darling child, whose swect angelic face 
Was wont to glad thee with its childish glee,— 
The Spirit Land is now his dwelling place! 
And one link more now bindeth Heaven with thee! 
Thus, Death, that stung thee with his poison dart, 
To thee may prove a blessing in disguise; 
Enabling thee, “a humbled contrite heart,” 
To offer up—a worthy sacrifice! 
And in thy reverie, thy heart will beat 
More tenderly towards thy fellow men; 
Whilst high resolves and generous thoughts will meet, 
To emulate thy loved and lost ones then. 
Yes, thou wilt look upon thy brother worm 
As one to whom thou ow’st a debt of love ; 
*T will glad thy heart to shield him from the storm, 


To clothe and feed him, thy regard to prove. 








If such the thoughts that reign within thy breast, 
Then will the New Year ope with hopeful voice; 
And thou wilt strive thy faith to manifest 
By works that will thy brother’s heart rejoice. 


X. 
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Religious Organization and Discipline of the 
Sociely of Friends. 


(Concluded from page 261.) 


The Discipline of the Society of Friends, like 
its plan of organization, is of a very simple char- 
acter. It seems to have taken its rise from that 
strong feeling of brotherly regard for which early 
Friends were so distinguished. This led them, 
before they were formed into a regular communi- 
ty, to employ systematic efforts to assist their 
poor members, and those who were under suffer- 
ing for conscience sake. In course of time, as 
the Society increased in numbers, the necessity 
of a more extended code of rules, adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances and increased wants of the 
body, was soon discovered. ‘This was not in- 
tended to regulate or over-rule the consciences of 
its members, but to bring the proceedings of the 
Socicty, on various points connected with its 
moral standing, under a regular train of supervi- 
sion and operation, viz: to see that marriages 
were reputably accomplished, and with the con- 
sent of parents and guardians; to employ brother- 
ly and christian efforts to reclaim such of its 
members as had wandered from the path of moral 
rectitude; to relieve the Society of responsibility 
on their account in case such should prove incor- 
rigible, by an open declaration of disunity with 
them; to judge of the gifts of those who conceiv- 
ed themselves called to the work of the ministry; 
with other points of a similar character, all having 
relation to the orderly conduct of its members in 
their various spheres or lines of action. In or- 
der to carry out these objects, superior and infe- 
rior meetings were established,—the latter being 
held accountable to the former, and the whole 
connected as so many links forming one grand 
chain. By this means the condition of the Soci- 
ety was known throughout its different branches, 
and a mutual understanding and brotherly harmo- 
ny were promoted. 

It may be observed, that at the period of its 
institution, the proposed regulation encountered 
violent opposition on many plausible pretences. 
It was argued that to establish an outward code 
of discipline was to call away the attention of its 
members from that inward principle which had 
been the fundamental rule of the Society from 
the beginning; that such a proceeding mus) 
be of dangerous consequence; that its tendency 
would be to set up the new community on cere- 
monial and formal ground, against which it had 
conceived itself called to bear a strong and zeal- 
ous testimony; that its probable effect would be to 
throw the whole power of the body into the hands 
ofafew. Indeed many of the disaffected did not 


hesitate to assert that this last was the primary 


and real motive which governed those who 
were in favor of the new regimen; with numer- 
ous insinuations of a similar character. ‘To so 
great a pitch did the tone of discontent reach, that 
many of the members withdrew at this time, and 
not a few individuals of talents and influence.— 
But George Fox, who conceived himself called 
upon by a Divine motion to recommend this mea- 
sure, and many other Friends whose minds were 
similarly enlightened on this subject, persevered 
with christian firmness and meekness in support 
of their views, until, in a very short time, a gene- 
ral conviction pervaded the Societv in favor of 
the institution; it was at length cordially adopted, 
and many who had apprehended much harm in 
the new establishment, discovering their mistake, 
returned to the body. 

Such were the circumstances under which the 
Discipline of the Society of Friends was estab- 
lished. ‘The disastrous results which were anti- 
cipated, as above recited, were not realized; and 
time and experience have abundantly demonstra- 
ted the wisdom and utility of the measure. It 
would seem to require very little argument to 
show that no society can exist as a separate 
distinctive community, without a code of disci- 
pline similar to that which has been here describ- 
ed. But let it not be supposed that outward rules 
of government, however wisely and ingeniously 
formed—however well adapted to the moral wants 
and condition of a religious body, are of them- 
selves sufficient to keep it in a pure and healthy 
state. This is a conclusion against which the 
originators and framers of the Discipline were 
particularly concerned to guard the members of 
the Society; they maintained in all cases the su- 
premacy of the Divine Principle in the soul; they 
held that only so far as Discipline was admin- 
istered under its influence could it prove of real 
benefit to the body; that the skill and ingenuity 
of man, entering into this department of action, 
had a peculiarly unhappy and blighting effect on 
the vital interests of the body. It is therefore 
an estsblished maxim among Friends, that what- 
ever has relation to the religious welfare of the 
Society, and whatever has a tendency to promote 
the cause of truth and righteousness, whether it re- 
late to the support of Discipline or otherwise, must 
be conducted under the influence and operation of 
this Principle; and that the qualifications requisite 
for this end are not such as wealth, talent, learn- 
ing, worldly rank or influence ean bestow. Hence 
they have no moderator or chairman to preside in 
their meetings to maintain order, and to regulate 
the tone of debate; each individual is strongly re- 
commended to study his own proper gift, and to 
exercise it under the calming and qualifying in- 
fluence of Divine Grace—to move with caution 
and deliberation—to impart his sentiments with 
humility, mildness and respect; to avoid all rude- 
ness and intemperance of language; and however 
clearly convinced of the rectitude of his own 
views, not to give way to impatience of feeling, but 
wait the proper moment until conviction shall 
have ripened on the minds of his brethren. All 
harshness of manner or attempts at compulsion 


ure entirely rejected, and it is advised that every 
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thing be done in ** the pe aceable spirit of Jesus, 
with decency, forbearance and love of each other.”’ 
Acting on these principles, nothing can excec d the 
moderation, dignity and brotherly harmony that 
have characterized the disciplinary action of this 
religious body. On the other hand, when these 
rules have been abandoned, and human policy 
has taken the place of Divine counsel and direc- 
tion, effects of a precisely opposite character have 
ensued. From this brief statement, (and our lim- 
its remind us of the necessity of conciseness) it 
will be seen that the Discipline of the Society of 
Friends is of a very peculiar character; that it dif- 
fers from every other mode of church discipline; 
that it is a pure democracy, or more properly, a 
specimen of the best and highest order of govern- 
ment in human affairs, viz: a Theocracy. 

[In conclusion, we would impress upon the 
minds of our members the great value of this in- 
stitution; its usefulness in maintaining the highest 
interests of society, and the obligations which de- 
volve upon them to keep it on its proper basis; 
for if it be once transferred to other ground—if 
the wisdom and ingenuity of man be enlisted in 
its support, and the Divine influence be neglect- 
ed, or withdrawn, that which was established as 
a means for promoting love and harmony, will 
become a source of discord, and tend to the con- 


fusion and dismemberment of Society. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Another Convention.—We learn from the Christian Ob- 
server, that a convention, preliminary to the meeting of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, (New School) will be held 
in Philadelphia, next spring, the object of which will b 
“to take into consideration the interests of the church, and 
the cause of Christ, as connected with slavery, and, if pos- 
sible, devise a remedy for the evil.” 


Removal of the Sacs and Foxes.—The Lexington (Mo. 
Advertiser of the 24th ult. says:—To-day, 473 Indians, be- 


longing to the above tribes, passed through tl city or 
their way to the new home which has been selected for 
them west of this State. Five Chiefs are in the company: 


two sons of Black-hawk, Long-horn, (head chief) Black- 


neck, (chief) and Downey, (a chief.) 





Report of the Commissioner of the Land Office.—Thi 
Washington Union publishes the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office, from which we learn that during 
1844, the sales of the public lands amounted 7 
acres, and the rec ipts into the land offices we 
and during the first, second and third quarters of the pr 





ent year, the sales amounted to 1,266,668 acres, and t —_———_+seer— ~—-- 
receipts into the land otlices were $1,691,359. ‘The Com ; bo 

Pa roth are a ee “A RELIC. 
missioner recom ids the pre-e} ion systein, and agradu 

. r ° . : : T . . ° = ' , t . 
ation of the price of refuse lands according to the value t Under this title, says the North American, re- 
actual settlers. 

License System.—In the 10th Judicial Circuit of Ohio, 
composed of Highland, Fayette, Clermont, Brown, and 

Adams, no licenses were granted except in one county, t 
sell liquor—and the only case of assault and battery in the | . Ln , : ’ 

nate tended for the residence of Gen. Washingt 

circuit was in the county which continued to legalize liquor en. Wa hingt ate 
taverns. 

Fifteen feet of Snow.—The Que! Gazette of the 5th, 
says that the snow lies in heaps more than 15 feet deep, an 
then falling so thick that it was iny to at a dis- 
tance of a few feet—thermometer down to ten « | 
low zero ( 

Auduhon, the Ornithologist.—Victor Audubon, son of the) | 
celebrated ornithologist, is now in New Orleans, on 
Way to the Rio Grande country. The object of his ex 


dition to Western ‘Texas and the parts adjac is t 
cure specimens of the animals which inhabit that region 
Itis known that the Audubons, father and son, are getting 





The corn markets of Northern Europe are in a state of 
great inactivity. ‘The English markets are firm, without 
much excitement; the advance during the lust month being 
ls. to 2s, per quarter. Every one anticipates dearth and dear 


ness before another harvest; but,as much unc 


iinty exists 
with respect to the action of l’arliament, prices are kept 
within limits. 


The Potato Disease — Dublin, Dec. 1.—The accounts are 
in the aggregate, by far the most favorable that have been 
received since the first appearance of the distemper, and the 
opinion is daily gaining ground “ that the injury sustained 
will prove to be ve ry short of what was apprehenae d, and 
the great alarm and excitement created, considerably exag- 


rerated, and in many instances for interested purposes. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 
The Mysteries of Tobacco.—By B. 1. Lane. 


The author illustrates very forcibly the deleteri- 


ous influence of tobacco upon the body, the mind, 


and the morals; nor does he fail to urge its ex- 
pensiveness as an argument for its disuse. Indul- 
gence in the vicious habit of smoking costs many 
a young man in our city a fifth part of his income; 
and besides involving him in pecuniary embar- 
rassment, unfits him for that vigorous exercise of 
mind and body which in every pursuit is essen- 
tial to the highest degree of success. The work 
is prefaced with a very interesting introduction 
from Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn, comprising a letter 
from the venerable John Quincy Adams, from 
which we extract the following interesting ac- 
count of the Ex-President’s experience in the use 


of ‘Tobacco: 


‘“*In my early youth I was addicted to the use 
of tobacco in two of its mysteries—smoking and 
chewing. Iwas warned by a medical friend of 
the pernicious operation of this habit upon the 
stomach and the nerves; and the advice of the 
physician was fortified by the results of my own 
experience. More than thirty years have passed 
away since I deliberately renounced the use of to- 
bacco in all its forms; and although the resolution 
was not carried into execution without a struggle 
of vitiated nature, I never yielded to its impulses; 


and in the space of three or four months of sel 


denial, they lost their stimulating power, and | 


have never since felt it as a privation. 


“T have often wished that every individual of 
the human race afflicted with this artificial pas- 
sion, could prevail upon himself to try but for 
three months the experiment which I have made! 
sure that it would turn every acre of tobacco-land 
into a wheat-field, and add five years of longevity 


to the average of human life.” 


Published by Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway 


sylvania, will no doubt be acknowledged by the 
Union as it ought to be. For your kind offer of 
it to me, in consequence of their authority, I pray 
you to accept my respectful thanks, and to pre- 
sent them to the Legislature. But as | entertain 
strong doubts whether, by a candid construction 
of the constitution of the U.S. I am at liberty to 
accept it without the intervention and authority of 
Congress, and as there is no time for any appli- 
cation to them, I must pray you to apologize to 
the Legislature for my declining the offer. 

For your obliging congratulations on my elec- 
tion to the office of President of the U. S., and 
kind assurance of co-operation as far as your con- 
stitutional powers and duties extend, to advance 
the honor and insure the success of my adminis- 
tration, | pray you to accept my best thanks and 
fullest assurance of a reciprocal disposition to- 
wards the Governor and Legislature of Pennsyl- 
rania, 

With the greatest respect and esteem, I have 
the honor to be your Excellency’s mosty ob’t 
serv’t, - 

JOHN ADAMS.” 
ssisheianlidaiditn 

3-7 It was but a week or two ago that a re- 
spectable woman, reduced from competence to 
poverty by sudden calamity, traversed the streets 
of our city for two or three days in search of some 
employment by which she could earn bread for 
herself and child. She at last found a shop in 
which she was provided with garments to make 
up, being a fair seamstress. She took them home, 
worked faithfully a week, and carried in the pro- 
duct. Her pay amounted to siz/y cents, and for 
this she was proffered a credit in a book, to be paid 
off when the amount of her earnings should make 
it an object to do so. With this she was to return 
to her desolate, destitute home. Such scenes are 
occurring daily in our city, and ia all cities; yet 
hither thousands are constantly tending from the 
country. Not alone those inured to famine are 
doomed to such destitution, but many who dance 
in jewels one year are shivering in garrets the 
next, willing to labor for the humblest fare, yet 
unable by labor to procure it. Hence Vice, Crime 
and untimely but welcome Death. 

New York Tribune. 

We cut the above from the New York Tri- 
bune, a newspaper which is doing all it can to 
bring about a re-organization of society, for the 
purpose of providing the poor with work, food 
and clothing. 

Most persons sneer at the Tribune’s labors, 
We do not. Its notions may be visionary. We 
think some of them are. But when we consider 
how intense is the misery of the poorest classes 
in our large cities, and how the number of these 


P re } Y shee ie 1 ra. rie Tp oe ¢ 
ference was recently made by one of our reporters wretches 1s increasing, we can not but praise the 


‘**to the corner stone, now in the marble yard of Man who labors to meliorate their condition. And 
Messrs. Struthers & Son, of the house some vears W@ Must believe that some means better than the 


‘ since the University building, in Ninth street, in- world’s cold and inadequate charity, which de- 


> grades even those whom it partially relieves, will 
Although such, we believe, is the tradition, it is|be discovered or invented by man or revealed by 
said to be erroneous. ‘The house was built, ac- God—by which the thousands and tens of thou- 
4 cording to the inscription on the stone, for the sands of human beings, made in the image of 
accommodation of the President of the United their Creator and informed with his spirit, who 
be. States, and was not finished until the year 1799, /"0Ww suffer and starve and sin through their whole 
me year after Gen. Washington’s term of oflice lives—will be relieve d of the curse that now falls 
iad expired, when it was offered to John Adams, 9% them in their cradles and pursues them unto 


then the President. Ilis answer to Gov. Mifllin’s death. Surely there must be a remedy for their 
letter, preserved in the office of the Secretary of wretchedness; surely misery must be rather man’s 
the Commonwealth, at Harrisburg, has been fault than the inseparable condition of his exist- 


} 


te 56 ° 


upa work on the animals of Americ 1, similar in execution 


and as elaborate in detail as the great work of t 


Audubon, on the birds of America, Victor Audabon ac 
companied his father on many of those solitary and exten-||je | 
sive journeys which he made during the progress of the 
latter publication, and assisted him materially in his hon- 


ficiency. 


obligingly transcribed for us, and is as follows: 
‘Philadelphia, March, 1799. 


‘*Sir—Having been out this morning on pub-' wrong—this fault may be discovered and correct- 


ence—for surely God is just. If this is so—if 
life, long misery and sin are the fault of human 
society, and not the work of Him who cannot cd 


business, it was not until my return at three ed. ‘Therefore we cheer on those who are work- 


i 


o'clock that I received the letter you did me the ing to discover and correct this fault in human so- 
orable and arduous labors. He is an artist of great pro- honor to write to me on this day. The respect ciety. Let those sneer at them who can find it 


to the U. S. intended by the Legislature of Penn- in their hearts to do sou.—N. Je rsey State Gaz 
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EIGHTEEN-FORTY-FIVE IN RETROSPECT. 


The following lively and ingenious piece of 


speculation, for which we are indebted to a late 
number of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, will no 


It 


is a pretty good satire on the character of our age. 


doubt interest and amuse many of our readers. 


High as we flatter ourselves that we have attained 
in the scale of moral excellence, it may do us no 
harm, by a backward glance of this kind, to dis- 
cover what the future denizens of our globe may 
think of us three centuries hence. The writer we 
fear has chosen a point of observation hardly re- 
mote enough from the present time. Judging 
‘from the slow progress which mankind have 

hitherto made in the cultivation of the moral and 
christian virtues, a reasonable doubt may be en- 
tertained whether our author has not, by much, 
autidated the period of human perfection; whether 
the twenty-second century can be fixed upon as 
the precise epoch which has given rise to so many 
bright fancies and anticipations, when, in the w ell- 
known and admired words of the poet, 


* All crimes shall cease, and 

Returning Justice lift aloft her scale; 
Peace o’er the world her oliv 
And white-robed Innoc« 


neient fraud 


ind extend, 


nce from Heav'n descend.”—Porr. 


One day, having pondered much on several of 
the great questions of the age, I fell asleep. In 
my sleep, the vision of a year of the twenty-second 
century was presented to me, and I dreamed that, 
living then, | was engaged to write a 
the present reign. On awaking, the following 
chapter was so thoroughly photographed upon 
my mind, that I was enabled to write it 
without hesitation: — 


down 


It is difficult, in the present state of society, to 
form any idea of its condition in the reign of Vic- 
toria I. Yet it was an age of promise—there were 
hints, as it were, the good that have 
since come, and, while the bulk of the communi- 
ty was marked by barbarism, there were a few 
spirits which soared towards a genuine civiliza- 
tion. Many otliers there were who had become 
sensible of public and social evils, but could not 
agree about the best means of remedying them.— 
Each man would be found going 
nostrum for making all as it ought be, but all 
different from each other; so that, Ist the con- 
tending claims of various dogmas, it was impossi- 
ble for a rational person to say what 
done. 

War was at that time too recent to be altogether 
despised as it de served. ‘The populace liked the 
roll of the drum, and the measured tread of 
lar force as it moved along in its glarin 
with glancing arms. nmanders were 
looked on with pride; monuments were raised to 
the deceased. Accordingly, young men at school 
were extremely apt to pine for commissions in the 
army and navy, although there was 
life more devoid of all 
gent and generous mint 
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man. War was spoken of at the worst as a re- 
source which in some circumstances might be un- 
avoidable; and thus men might have been heard 
in that age gravely counselling to go to war at an 
expense of forty millions a-year, In order to save 
a nook of waste territory not worth as many pence 
in fee simple. Such ideas were then extremely 
plausible with a large portion of the people; and 
two nations would be seen maintaining great ar- 
mies and navies against each other; each fearing 
that, if he were unarmed, the other might fall up- 
om him. Franee and England might have each 
saved at least fifteen millions a-year, if they could 
have been mutually sure that they neither inclined 
to go to war, which in reality proved to have been 
the case with both many years afterwards. 

While public war was generally regarded as 
right and proper, it Is not surprising that private 
persons who happened to quarrel should have 
thought themselves entitled to settle their disputes 
by fighting. A man who had been insulted by 
another, was expected by society to go out toa 
retired place and fight that person with pistols, 
although he might be quite unskilled in the use 
of the weapon, while the other was the reverse. 
He was to seek for satisfaction by exposing him- 
self to a chance of being shot through the heart, 
while the aggressor was exposed to no worse fate. 
And it did accordingly happen, in many instances, 
thata poor ge nileman who had been assailed with 
bad words, or wounded by calumny, was slain in 
an attempt to bring his injurer to account, the 
said injurer escaping quite (ree, except that he had 
to submit to have his innocence pronounced by a 
jury of his countrymen. ‘There might a be 
some doubt that any custom so unreasonable had 
existed even in that age, if it were not sae 
tiated by incontestable evidence in the national 
archives. It further appears that, when any man 
was so poor-spirited as to decline fighting, how- 
ever trifling might be the cause of dispute, he was 
made miserable by the contempt of society. The 
people acknowledge d “*‘Phou shalt not kill” a 
divine command; but they practically told 
neighbor, ‘* If you do not take youre hance of kill- 
ing or being killed, we will hunt you out from 
amongst a ge 

A strange custom of that age was to use re i] 
liquors of an intoxicating quality. It had 
down from antiquity, and was much modified by 
the progress of reason, but still held great sway 
over mankind, lemen continue at 
table after dinner, in order to drink more or less 
of these liquors, and poor people were wont to 
resort to houses called taverns and beer shops in 
order to indulge in the same manner. 
fessed object was to exhilarate their 
promote social feeling; but it wa 
old custom, which the people at le 
better entirely to abandon. While it! 
were accustomed to drink to each othe 
although every particle they took ter 
range their stomachs, and consequently to injure 
their own health. It was a ry 
a particular person distinguished for some merit, 
aud pronounce an oration over him, full of 
flatteries as no man could then address to ano 
in private without being thought gull 
est rudeness; 
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and after this speech was ex 
the company would toss off a glass of liquor, by 
way of expressing their wishes for his welfare.— 
It was then expected that he would 
disclaim all the merits attributed to him, 
esty demanded no less at his hands; 
company would sit with apparent del 
ing to a contradiction of everything t 
er approved formerly. But 

affected the brains of men, that but ab- 
surdity could be expected from it. lis effects 
were worst amongst the humbler class of people. 
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And what is strange, the 


necessaries life.— 
poorer any man was, the 
more disposed was he to resort to drink, notwith- 
standing its being a costly article. Some 
of that age, and ec rtain portions of 
literature, convey a striking idea of the 
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Men, 
influence of liquor, would reel to and 
fro, and fall into gutters and ditches, aud beat their 
wives and tender little ones. 


la short, it depraved 
all who were addicted to it. It wa ruin of 


hundreds of thousands every year; and murders, 
and almost eve ry inferior crime, continually flow- 
ed from it. At length a few bold pail uthropists 
determined to attempta reform. ‘They lectured, 
wrote, and argued for the disuse of liquor with the 
greatest zeal, and, what was best of all, they ab- 
' Though much ridiculed at 
first, they in time ful, and in the 
course of a single age, the world was corrected 
out of an error which appeared to have been in 
vogue from the dawn of history. Specimens of 
liquor-measuring vessels, and of drinkis ge ae and 
glasses, are to be seen in our principal museums, 
‘The ideas of that age with respi Cl to ¢ cake 
were extremely curious, so unsuitable do they ap- 
pear to have been to the purpose. Men had then 
a very indistinct idea they themselves 
were. Their notions about the constitution of the 
human mind were of the most e! and fan- 
tastic nature. Not knowing the real character of 
the subject to be a ated, they could not be expeet- 
to treat it wel One very notion 
was, aa to learn to read one’s own tongue was 
ition. ‘The English language was then writ- 
ten in a manner which now could only excite ridi- 
cule, there being no sort of systematic relation be- 
tween the pronunciation ond the spelling. Con- 
sequently, there were great and unnex v diffi- 
culties in the way of learning it, and he w ho could 
spell well—that is, who had overcome this unne- 
cessary diffieully—was considered possessing 
one of the strongest marks of a good eduecation.— 
perceived 
that mere ly to read Ey olish, or even to possess 
the art of writing it, was not education. 
derstand to be « 
Sull, in many schools, to possess the art of read- 
ing English was thought ail in all. For the higeh- 
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all ranged in 
and encouraged to contend with each other 
for the uppermost at the same time that 
they were expectec loving and kind with 

sach other, at ail pr raished for any exhibition of 
envy and uncharitab! Thus the seeds were 
sown, at the tenderest age, for an after-crowth of 
that selfishness which rendered the society of the 
nineteenth century a scene of continual mutual 
grinding, sharping, and strife. 
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In the present age, there is no feature of those 


realise than what 
‘The very 


remote times more difficult to 
appertained to criminal jurispradence. 


idea of crime is now happily unknown, In our 


improved social relations, any analogous demon- 
stration of a selfish or unregulated mind is easily 


represst lt by a little treatment in the asylums for 


mental! disease. Sut in those days, when selfish- 
ness wus the predominant rule of life, there were 
frequent instances of what were called offences; 
that is, demonstrations of selfishness which society 
had come to consider as inconvenient, and which 
it therefore wished to repress, ‘To effect this end, 
a frightful system of terror was kept up. Offenders 


were subjecte 1 to severe punishments, such as im- 


prisonme aa Adeiadilliiaeni ind death, itbeing thought 
that when bad men were seen thus suffering others 
would be prevented from becoming bad. The 


had immense prisons for 


government of that day 
the reception of culprits—also colonies, to which 
they were consigned as slaves; and it was no un- 
common thing to see a man or woman put to death 
in a public place, with legal officers and clergymen 
standing by their sides all the time, while vast 
multitudes of the humbler classes gloated over the 
butchery, as if it had been a spectacle designed 
for their especial gratification. At this very time, 
the greater part of the community would have 
shrunk from any cruelty deemed wholly unneces- 
sary, such as trampling on a worm or killing a fly; 
yet hardly any one but sane ui med the killing of 
human b ings in this manner, believing that it was 
unavoidably necessary for preserving life and pro- 
perty. We 
and the tyr iy plea, necessity, will induce tender 
hearts to consent to. It would be painful to dwell 
eager on such a subject. With the conclusion 
of the dark ages in the twentieth century, vanish- 
ed the last vestige of a system which had only re- 


us see what strange things custom 


acted for evil throughout thousands of years, 


perusal of the newspapers of that age, copies 
of which have been carefully preserved, would 
serve better than anything else to convey a due 
sense of the character of the time, ** its form and 
pressure.”’ We see strong traces of the zeal and 
success with which mechanical, labor-saving, and 
money-making improvements were followed out 
The wits of men : 
to an extraordinary degree, in devising all sorts of 


! 
ippear to have been sharpened 


pl: ins for m king ‘sensu il life more agreeable.— 
Some men realised enormous sums of wealth, the 
most of which was employed in establishing means 
of accumulating still more. Luxury and refine- 
ment were carried to an extreme in some quarters. 
On the other hand, vast numbers of persons, chiefly 
resident in large towns, had sunk into a degree of 


misery which was unknown in earlier and more 


barbarous times. Society seemed as if polarised, 
the rich being unprecedentedly rich, and the poor 


unprecedentedly poor. <A few sirides would have 


conducted the phil —— ic inquirer from tite por- 
tals of the superb millionaire, to the stifling dens 


se 


where hopeless want retired to die. W hile 
i 
the hig! er circles also disp} ived a delice cy, and 


in many cases a purity, such as had not previous- 


ly been known, the lower exhibited a savagery 





exceeding even that of the most primit 
i 
Elegance learned through the newspapers thi 


ve avcs,— 


oui of the humbler classes lived in places 
worse in all respects than those in which the do- 
mestic animals are usually lodged. Piety heard 
from her luxurious oratory that hundreds of thou- 
sands grew up ina state of exemption from almost 
every kind of moral influence. Wealth, which 
could have succoured and restored to righteous 
feclings the want that growled with rage and des- 
pair, was expended in frantic attempts at its own 
increase, and in frivolities which could not be en- 
joyed, The finest natures, which could have 
operated to the most beneficial results upon those 
less fortunately endowed, whom Providence de- 


sigus to be their care, sickened with ennui in the 
pursuit of idle pleasures. In that uneasy system 
of things, men turned round upon human nature 
itself, and attributed half the evils they suffered to 
the increase of the population. And yet this age, 
which was full of ignorance and error, and ani- 
mated by but one ruling spirit of self—was accus- 
tomed to speak of itself as a civilized age, and to 
look back with pity upon such simple times as 
those of the Plantagenets and Tudors. It was, 
indeed, an improvement upon those times; but to 
us who live under circumstances so different that 
we can hardly perceive any distinction, the pre- 
tensions which it sets forth to be an age of true 
civilization must appear supremely ridiculous, and 
we only can set them down amongst those delu- 
sive notions which mankind have in all ages con- 
ceived for their own glorification. 


. 
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A FLIGHT OF LOCUSTs., 

After our two days’ tedious journey, it was re- 
freshing to see in the distance the rows of poplar 
and willows growing round the village and river 
of Luxan. Shortly before we arrived at this place, 
we observed to the south a ragged cloud of a dark 
reddish-brown color. At first we thought it was 
smoke from some great fire on the plains; but we 
soon found that it was a swarm of locusts. They 
were flying northward; and with the aid of a light 
breeze, they overtook us at the rate of ten or fif- 
teen miles an hour. ‘The main body filled the air 
from a height of twenty feet, to that, as it appear- 
ed, of two or three shonsend above the ground; 
‘‘and the sound of their wings was as the sound 
of chariots of many horses running to battle:’’ or 
rather, I should say, like a strong breeze passing 
through the rigging of a ship. The sky, seen 
through the advanced guard, 2 eel like a mez- 
zotinto engraving, but the main body was imper- 
vious to sight; they were not, however, so thick 
together but that the y could escape a stick waved 
backwards and forwards. When they alighted, 
they were more numerous than the leaves in the 
field, and the surface became reddish instead 
being green: the swarm having once alighted, the 
individuals flew from side to side in all directions. 
Locusts are not an uncommon pest in this coun- 
ty: ei during this season, several smaller 
swarms had eome up from the south, where, as 
apparently in all other parts of the world, they are 
bred in the deserts. ‘I'he poor cottagers in vain 
attempted, by lighting fires, by shouts, and by 
waving branches, to avert the attack. ‘This spe- 
cies of locust closely resembles, and perhaps is 
identical with the famous gry/lus migratorious 
of the East.—Journal of a Voy age Round the 

MVorld, by Charles Darwin. 


ooo 

FREDERICK IL, OF PRUSSIA, AND THE 

BIRD-CATCHER. 

A few days before his death, a dealer in singing- 
birds, from the Prussian part of the Harz moun- 
tains, came to Berlin, and called at the palace to 
eX] ene in what he thought the best way, his 
thanks for the kindnesses which had been shown 
his sons, who were soldi 


8, viz: by presenting to 
the king a so-called piping bulifinch, which, with 
enduring patience, he had taught to pipe the na- 
tional air of ** fail! Frederick William,” &c., 
throughout, and correctly—this being the only 
instance of perfect success. ‘The king smiled, and 
dered the bird-fancicr to be shown up, who, 
having placed the cage containing the interesting 
ynester on the table, the bird, after some kind! 
words from its music-master, went through the 


practised air with all the solemnity of a cathedral 
pric to the surprise and amusement of the king, 


whose delight increased when, on his saying ‘De 
Capo,” the bird piped the air again. To the ques- 
tion, “‘What’s the price?” the pleased Papageno 
replied, “I won't take money for him; but if my 
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dear king will accept the bird, and love him, the 
bare thought of his piping in the king’s chamber, 
will make me the h: ipplest man of our Harz, and 
the first bird-catcher in the world.”’ The king felt 
good-will towards the honest fellow, who stood 
before him unabashed in his linen jacket; and 
Timm, who had been summoned, received his 
maye sty’ s commands to have a room prepare d for 
the bird-fancier in the adjoining wing of the pal- 
ace, to show him every hospitality, and to take 
care that he saw the sights of Berlin. At the same 
time Timm was instructed to find out what boon 
would be most acceptable to Papageno. For sev- 
eral days he remained in the palace, and was more 
than once summoned into the king’s presence, 
who inquired minutely as to the localities of his 
part of the Harz, and was amazed with his sensi- 
ble and frank replies. During this stay, Timm 
adroitly obtained such knowledge of his private 
circumstances and views as contented the king. 
When the time for the man’s departure came, 
Timm franked him back by the diligence. Arrived 
at home, he found, to his utter astonishment, that 
the mortgage of five hundred dollars on his house 
had been paid off by command of his majesty. 
Thus was his unhoped-for, but highest earthly de- 
sire accomplished, whilst he was enjoying the 
sights in Berlin. —Crific. 
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SINGULAR INSTANCE OF CANINE SAGACITY. 


A singular instance of canine sagacity and affec- 
tion was discovered the other night in an unfre- 
quented part of the beautiful Den of Craighall. A 
bitch of a superior description, belonging to Mr. 
| young 
dogs, which were always drowned. On these oc- 


Walker Cassindilly, has several umes ha 


casions she evinced great uneasiness and distress; 
and on the present resolved, if possible, to secure 
her young, and rear them in safety. For some 
time past she had been observed to leave the farm 
and return at regular intervals for her food; and so 
anxious did she appear to keep her retreat secret, 
that she was often known to go out toa high place 


O! near the farm and wait until she saw her road clear, 


when she would run off in some new direction, for 
she was never known to take the same road twice 
Once or twice she was noticed about Craighall 
and after search it was founc that she was rearing 
her young family in a hole in one of the old 
quarries, at a distance of two or three miles from 
the place where she received her food! As a re- 
ward for her fidelity and attachment, her young 
have been taken under charge by Mr. Brown, the 
keeper of the den, and food has been supplied to 
her, so that she continues to nurse the pups in the 
place where they were born. ‘There have been 
many app we itions for the pups, which are dogs 
of a first-rate appearance. —Fife Herald. 
etn 


THE ROSE AND THE CLAY. 


One of the most eminent authors and philoso- 
phers has told the following little fable, in order 
to illustrate the advantages which are to be derived 
from keeping company with the wise and virtu- 
ous. 


**Aa Tl entered the He one day, a friend pre- 
sented me with a piece ¢ f perfamn delay. I was 
so pleased with the rare odor, that I exclaimed, 
‘In what favored region of the earth wast thou 
found? I am enrapt ired with thy heavenly fra- 
grance!” It modestly replied, ‘I am nothing but 
common clay; but I had the good fortune to lie for 
many years at the foot of a rosebush, and the 
sweet influence of so close an intimacy has pre- 
duced this effect upon me which you admire; or 
else, in truth, | should have been nothing but a 
lump of worthless clay, a8 is my nature.’ ”’ 

And what art thou, Oh man! if thou dost not 
partake of the secret influence of a purer Being! 
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Worthless clay! Aye, and worse than worthiess; 
a mass of poison and corruption. Let the Chris- 
tian learn humility and gratitude from this lesson 
of the Mahomedan.—/ersian Fables. 


A Hit.—Drew, editor of the Gospel Banner, 
gives quiet thrusts occasionally. Here is one: 


*¢ A Mason or an Odd Fellow is bound to ren- 
der assistance to his brother in need, in any part 
of the world—why is it not so among Christians? 
But let a Christian go from this state to New Or- 
leans, and be taken sick and needy, and make 
himself known to the churches, as a Christian, 
and who would come to his aid on that account.”’ 


A BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

Go out beneath the arched heavens in night’s 
profound gloom, and say, if you can, ‘* 7here is 
no God.” Pronounce that dreadful blasphemy, 
and each star above you will reproach your un- 
broken darkness of intellect; every voice that 
floats upon the night winds, will bewail your ut- 
ter hopelessness and despair! Is there no God? 
Who, then, unrolled the blue scroll, and threw 
upon its high frontispiece the legible gleamings of 
immortality? Who fashioned this green earth, 
with its perpetual rolling waters, and its wide ex- 
panse of island and of main? Who settled the 
foundations of the mountains? Who paved the 
heavens with clouds, and attuned, amid the clamor 
of storms, the voice of thunders, and unchained 
lightnings that linger, and lurk, and flash in their 
gloom? Who gave to the eagle a safe eyrie where 
the tempests dwell and beat the strongest, and to 
the dove a tranquil abode amid the forests that 
echo to the minstrelsy of her moan? 

Who made tuee, O man? with thy perfected 
elegance of intellect and form? Who made the 
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light pleasant to thee, and the darkness a covering 


and a herald to the first beautiful flashes of the 
morning? Who gave thee that matchless sym- 
metry of sinew and lip? That regular flowing 
passion of ambition and of love? No God? And 
yet the thunder of heaven and the waters of the 
earth are calm! Is there no lightning, that hea- 
ven is not avenged? Are there no floods, that 
man is not swept under a deluge? 


~7oo 
TRUE WISDOM. 
One day the Queen of Sheba gave Solomon a 
ring, with many score of oxen. She bade him 
bestow it on the wisest of his sages. 
mon commanded his wise men to appear before 
him on the feast of the full moon. 


from Bethel and Dan, the court and the school of 
the prophets. 


Then King Solomon, arrayed in the regal robes, 


sat on his throne, the sceptre of Israel in his right 
hand. ‘The Queen of Sheba sat beside him. He 
commanded his sages to speak. Many opened 
their mouths and discoursed right eloquently.— 
They told of many things. The eyes of the Queen 
shone like dew drops, which quiver at sunrise on 
the peach blossoms. Solomon was said. 


At last one rose of courtly mien. Ile told of 
wondrous cities in far off lands. How the sun 
scalds the dew of Sahara. Tlow it forsakes the 
chill north for whole months, leaving the cold 
moon in iis place. He spoke of the fleets that go 
down to the sea; he told how they weave wax at 
Tyrus; spin gold at Ophir; and of the twisted shell 
that comes from Orobo, and the linen in Egypt 
that endures the fire. He spoke of fleets—of 
laws—the art that makes men happy. 

“Truly, he is wise,” said the king. 
others speak.” 


** But let 


Another came forth, he was young in years.— 
His cheek was burning with enthusiasm. The 


So Solo-| 


They came! 


fire of genius shone in his eye like the day star, 
when all the others are swallowed up in the light. 
He spoke of the works of the great One. ‘Told 
how the Cedar of Lebanon, when the sun kisses 
its forehead, lifts up its great arms with a shout, 
shaking off the feathery snow in winter, or the 
pearly dew of autumn, to freshen the late calma 
that glitters at its foot. He spoke of the elephant, 
the antelope, the jackal, the eagle, the mule. He 
knew them all. He told of the fish that made 
glad the water as seasons dance and frolic round 
about their head. He sang in liquid softness of 
the rose to the stars, spoke of old chaos, of the 
world, the offering of love. He spoke of the 
stars—the crown—Nazareth—and the tall ladder! 
Jacob saw. He sang again the star of creation. 


“He is wiser than Solomon,” said the king; 
‘to him belongs the prize.” 


. 
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But at that moment some men in humble garb 
brought a stranger, unwilling, along. His raiment 
was poor, but comely and snow white. The seal 
of labor was on his hand; the dust of travel cover- 
ed his sandals. His beard, long and silvery, went 
down to his girdle; a sweet smile, like a sleeping 
infant, sat, unconscious, on his lip. His eye was 
the angel’s lamp, that burns in still devotion before 
the court of Paradise, making the day. As he 
leaned on the shepherd’s staff in the gay court, a 
blush, like a girl’s, stole over his cheek. 


‘“* Speak,” said the king. 


**T have nothing to say,”’ exclaimed the hoary 
man. ‘I know only how unwise and frail I am.} 
I am no sage.”’ 


And Svlomon’s countenance rose. ‘“ By the 
sceptre of El-Shaddon, I charge thee to speak, 
thou ancient man.”’ 


Then he began. ‘My study is myself—my, 
acts, my sentiments. I learn how frail | am—lt, | 
of myself, can do nothing. I can listen to that 
voice within; and I know all; I can do all!’ Then 
he spoke of his glees and his glooms—his hopes— 
his operations—his faith. He spoke of nature— 
the modest trees, the pure golden stars. When 
he came to Him who ‘is all in all,” he bowed 
his face and was dumb. 


‘*Give him the ring,”’ said Solomon. 
knows himself,—he is the wisest. 
the holy is in him.” 


‘*He 
The spirit of 


‘*Take back the gift,”’ said the sage, “I need 
itnot. He that knows himself needs no reward. 
He knows God. He sees the All of things. Alas! 
I do but feebly know myself—I deserve no ring. 
Let me return to my home and my duty.” 

N. Y. Mirror. | 
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Aexanper Witson, the American Ornitholo-| 
gist, was born in Paisley, Scotland, in 1766. His 
parents were respectable persons, in comfortable, | 
though humble circumstances; and, in childhood, 
his mother had mentally devoted him to the! 
church, though, losing her when still very young, | 
the hand-loom became his occupation. ‘I'he fu- 
ture wanderer and watcher in the forests and sa-| 
vannas of America, heartily detested this seden- 
tary employment, and, as one more agreeable, or} 
less distasteful, while still a lad, Wilson became| 
a pediar, or hawker of muslins and other Paisley | 
goods, He also published a volume of his early | 
poems, and made an opportunity of vending the| 
wares of his fancy’s loom along with his more 
material tissues. ‘The history of his adventures, 
while roaming with his pack, is interesting from | 
the character of the youth, and not without in- 
struction, especially to those in his own station in 
life possessed by the same turbulent spirit of in- 
tellectual activity. Poverty was his great enemy; 
but it must not be forgotten, that this poverty was, 


in a great measure, the consequence of unsettled 
habits, or, at least, anything like steady persever- 
ing industry. Wilson was, however, among those 
strong-minded men, who, when time is given them, 
are certain to redeem themselves from the conse- 
quences of the errors of their early training and 
unfortunate circumstances. While still young, 
and a hot democrat, he emigrated to the United 
States of America, where, after a few years spent 
in desultory employments, he setuled as a school- 
master, in which capacity he was much esteemed. 
That love of nature which marks the poet, and 
which had gained strength in his wanderings in 
Scotland, as a pedlar, became at length his ruling 
passion. He was an enthusiastic naturalist, and 


|his poetic genius carried him into the wilderness 


to gratify his own longing inborn desires. Wilson 
thus became the most eminent ornithologist which 
the New World has produced; and no man has 
ever encountered the same hardships, or has had 
the same enjoyment in the pursuit of this branch 
of science, as the quondam Weaver and Packman. 
His descriptions of birds, and of his sulitary wan- 
derings in search of them, and his watchings of 
their habits, are his finest poeins. 

The manner of Wilson's death was characteris- 
tic. He died in 1813 of a violent illness, caused 
by the ardent and imprudent pursuit of a rare bird 
of which he had long been in search. ‘The mo- 
ment he perceived the bird, he seized his gun, 
plunged into the neighboring river in pursuit of it, 
swam across, and caught the illness which, in ten 
days, closed his career. He came to be highly 
esteemed in his adopted country, where honors 
were heaped upon his memory. 


Tait’s Magazine. 
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GENUINE RELIGION, 


How beautiful is that religion which teaches to 
love God above all things and my neighbor as 
myself! Religion is benevolence, and benevolence 
includes every virtue. The benevolent cannot be 
uncharitable, cannot be unfaithful, cannot be cen- 
sorious, cannot be impure in act or thought, can- 
not be selfish; they love God and their neighbors, 
and they do as they would be done by. But who 
is religious? wh. is benevolent? who is at all times 
pure in thought or deed? who is at all times free 
from censoriousness, from uncharitableness? None. 
No, not one. The precepts taught us as those on 
which * hang all the law and the prophets,”’ the 
love of God and the love of our neighbor, may 
be impressed upon the heart and have the whole 
undivided assent of the understanding: while the 
mind is in this state, the individual is religious. 
But the cares of the world, and their jarring col- 


ilisions, must at times occupy the thoughts, and 
divert the mind from this wholesome state. 


The 
passions which have been cherished by bad edu- 
cation—the indulgences that have become habitual 
before the beauty of wisdom was perceived by the 
thousand and ten thousand occurrences which 
tempt the rich to uncharitableness, and the poor 
to envy and malice, all by turns banish the truth 
from the mind. ‘This has led men to the desert 
and to the monastery; to become hermits and 
monks; forgetting that religion requires to do as 
well ag to suffer. ‘Truth becomes effective by 
frequent contemplation, and the habitual recur- 
rence of its precepts induces practice. 
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